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SCULPTOR LINDSTROn AND HIS WORK. 



By Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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Antoinette Sterling. By 
August Lindstrom. 



r HEN one views the 
different fields of 
art in the studios 
of a great city, and sees 
there, the artistic con- 
ceptions begun, and after- 
wards as a whole so clev- 
erly finished, one marvels 
at the perseverance, the 
industry, the never-end- 
ing toil that is expended 
on one subjeet, and the 
time required, before a 
mercenary value is reach- 
ed. Few know what the 
struggle is for bread 
which goes on within 
these walls, a fact, in- 
credible to the mass of 
people who know but little how the other half live. But 
perhaps this is more justly true of the foreigner who, 
when stepping on our shores, believes it is the goal 
where money can be made, where the bread-winner has 
only to reach out his hand to find plums ready to be 
picked up, on every side. Knowing nothing of our cus- 
toms, our ways of living, our methods; speaking often 
our language, but imperfectly, and in most instances 
not at all, is it any wonder that the first year of his 
coming is an unbearable one? A new life which is so 
grey in its aspect, so colorless, and above all so seem- 
ingly poor in its advantages, and so, with stumbling- 
blocks on every side, he becomes disheartened, and 
when hopelessly discouraged, the money is sent from 
home to fetch him back; the chance, perhaps, forever 
gone. But if he has a doggedness in his nature, and a 
bravado in his disposition, he stays, and takes the bull 
by the horns and then commences a fight; a daily fight, 
that in some cases seems almost like a fairy tale when 
told. 

As an instance of this struggle August Lindstrom 
can be cited as one worthy of note. This fair-haired 
Swede was of good parentage, having been born in the 
beautiful city of Stockholm. When a small boy he re- 
ceived what is called in that country a common school 
education; when verging towards manhood his mother 
sent him to the Royal Academy .of Fine Arts, where he 
studied for five years, taking at first small prizes, but 
by his indomitable industry in the course he received 
honorable mention. His two statues, (£ The Flood" 
and "Man's Best Friend/' having won him the first 



prize, and with it a medal, and one thousand crowns. 

Fired with ambition at his success, he turned his steps 
towards America, resolving, come what would, his 
paths should lie in a country where a future was to be 
made; so he left his native land, arriving here at the 
time when the World's Fair at Chicago was considered, 
and being brought into notice by the various plans that 
were to make it one of the great expositions of the age. 

When on the spot, he secured work from Carl Bitter, 
making for the Administration Building a group of fig- 
ures known as War, Diligence and Science ; and plac- 
ing in one of the art galleries a bust of Lief Ericksen 
as a sample of his work, which was graciously received 
and won universal admiration. His career in this coun- 
try had now fairly commenced, and when our artist had 
completed all promises made, and his labor at the big 
show was ended, he turned his face to the East, resolving 
to make New York his home. His means by this time 
were scant and meagre; the summer had been a most 
expensive one, and yet an abiding-place must be found 
that would be large enough, and yet presentable to show 
off his work ; so to the east side of the town he went, 
hiring a small room which would serve all purposes of 
studio and resting-place combined. 

After fitting it up as best he could, his next hope was 
for orders. But where could he look ? He knew no 




Medallion Portrait. By August Lindstrom. 
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one ; perhaps if an ideal head could be made it might 
sell at the art stores, and so he commenced his " Coun- 
try Girl." But the work was slow, arid he was despe- 
rately in need. Yet he buoyed himself up with hope. 
He had robust health, a strong constitution, and a deal 
might be made when the bust was finished. On he 
worked, on he struggled, almost to the brink of starv- 
ation. For five days he went without food, too proud 
to beg assistance, despairing, but still working; finally, 
when almost ill to dying, a good woman, hearing of his 
situation, called at his studio, and his feeble and hag- 
gard appearance told the story. And so it was that 
Miss Mary Phillips, a lady well known for her charitable 
deeds, became his first patron. By her timely aid he 
was restored to health, and was made to feel that a 
friend was found for him in this strange land. 

Every effort was put forth by this excellent lady for 
him to obtain work, he was introduced here, a letter 
given him there. His first sitter was a Mrs. Barton; 
afterwards was made a bust portrait of Mr. Ticknor 
Curtis, which . found its way in time to the Sculpture 
Society Exhibi- 
tion.. Then a por- 
trait of Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, followed 
by one of Dr. 
Tansley, and Dr. 
Webster; still the 
struggle kept, on, 
and by the advice 
of his friends he 
moved on the great 
thoroughfare 
where he now. is. 
At this time he 
worked day and 
night, always 
hopeful, always 
cheerful, resolving 
at all hazards he 
would make for 
himself a name by 
his own persever- 
ance. Through 
this dark cloud 
was a silver lining, 
for his work at last 
began to be rec- 
ognized, and the press gave their verdict in his favor. 

Among his ideals the statue of " Innocence " is con- 
sidered a charming bit of nude portraiture; " More 
Light," a life-size figure of a more voluptuous order, 
has just been finished, while the " Newsboy," and 
"Boy at the Bath" are wonderful productions of his 
art. 

Some months ago he made an excellent likeness of 
Colonel James, and he is now working on a bust por- 
trait of Mrs. Jefferson Davis, and Helen Gardner, the 
well-known literary editor. 

Among his bas-reliefs is an artistic one of Antoinette 
Sterling, so well known in the musical world and Miss 
Ina Lawson, the Brooklyn singer. 

His studio is a regular workshop ; a big room with 
two good-sized windows. In one corner is a rug, two 
mahogany chairs, a table or two, and a lounge, which 
our artist calls his " ladies' parlor." At the other end 
are busts finished, busts unfinished; and busts just in 
the process of commencement over which rests a wet 
cloth. 

There is a group of masks here, casts of feet and 
legs there, models of rough clay which denote the pose 
of subjects that will be completed later. In a far cor- 




The Studio of Mr. August Lindstrom. 



ner is a small space curtained off, behind which is clay 
in various tones of color, and near it the door, with its 
shelf of bachelor belongings. High up on the wall, is 
a bronze of his satanic majesty Mephistopheles, who 
with sinister countenance gazes over all. At different 
angles there are big palms, Japanese fans, and Oriental 
lanterns, and all the artistic stuff found in such places. 
But the guests of the studio seem silent and grave. 
From a tall pedestal is the well-known face of our dear 
Joseph Jefferson, who looks down in all his kindliness 
and seems to say " Here's a health to you and all your 
family; may they live long and prosper"; a speaking 
likeness of the great actor. At an angle or two away, 
is the bust portrait of Mr. William H. Crane, whose 
strong face is one to be well remembered. Almost 
completed is a model in clay of Mr. Townsend, a Bow- 
ery Bank president, and as a focus for the room be- 
tween the windows, is the cup or vase, that won the 
second prize in competition as a gift to the King of 
Sweden, Oscar the Second. This vase Sculptor Lind- 
strom calls " The Son of Svea." It is of large size, some 

four feet high; on 
one side it holds 
the figure of a wo- 
man with a child 
in her arms ; from 
the top of a lily, 
the Goddess of 
Fame reaches with 
a wreath in her 
hands to crown 
Svea. At the foot 
sits the Goddess of 
History, while at 
. one side is a pic- 
ture of King Oscar 
the Second in bas- 
relief; strong in 
conception, and 
artistic in form. 

This place is 
unique in its way, 
and different from 
the usual run of 
studios; the artist 
declaring that the 
spirit of Lief Er- 
icksen, its patron 
saint, guards this peculiar room, and in the midst 
of this all, sits the artist, coatless, but with a rosy 
and smiling face, who ushers you in in a cavalier 
way. When one takes a seat, these images in 
plaster seem almost to be inspired with life. You 
look again, they seem to breathe, and you think 
how good is the work, and how great is the genius 
that inspired the work. Naturally one questions as 
to what manner the clay is moulded in, and by what 
method the straightness of figure is given, and how, as 
a whole, this work of art is finished. Sculptor Lind- 
strom will tell you, that the worker in clay is a good 
deal like the draughtsman, instead of using his pencil, 
he makes what he calls a subject in the roughest of 
sketches; a small model, many times not over nine or 
ten inches in height, but perfect in form, with the pose 
according to the conception conceived, so in fact, the 
larger one is in reality only a copy of this small crude 
clay sketch worked up in every detail, and every part 
carefully finished, until it acquires a perfection as a 
whole. 

For busts, he asserts there is made a form, which 
consists of a long straight narrow stick fastened securely 
to a flat board; Jaround this the clay is moulded, and 
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which in a way acts as a support for the back. But for 
a life size statue, there is an iron frame, which is placed 
down the .middle of the figure to keep it in place, and 
over this the clay is put on in masses, and then worked 
into shape, so that when finished it has the semblance 
of a human body, and seemingly perfect in curves and 
lines. But this is only the first treatment in this work 
of art. There are endless corrections that have to be 
given from head to foot, and worked over day after 
day. Unceasing toil is required to make a finish, and 
give all that the artist intended in the first crude sketch. 

Because ideas are suggested to him as the work pro- 
gresses, and improvements are made almost at every 
turn; after this it is handed to the moulder who puts 
it in plaster, making two separate halves or parts, 
front or back, so there is an equal division, and then 
put together as a whole. When one questions what 
a face should express,, this clever man asserts that 
a likeness to be a true one, the lines should be natu- 
rally marked; that the features should be in action, 
moving as in life,, as if ready to be changed at any 
moment. 

And so, high up in a homely building on the great 
thoroughfare in the midst of the swim of business life, 
is where you will find at any hour of the day, August 
Lindstrom, whose sunny face glows and reddens when 
his work is praised. He will tell you that the struggle 
is nearly over, that some day he will do something 
that the world will recognize as great, but in broken 
English he adds, " I must strive, I must work early 
and late, I must know no liberty, no rest, no luxury. 
Art is the mistress of my heart who carries me often 
beyond my depth, but if often fickle and sometimes 
disappointing will launch me when she is ready to the 
top of the ladder of fame, where by patient toil, hard 
work and unbending will perhaps, when I sit there I 
shall be recognized and deserve the name of a great 
sculptor." 





Portrait Decoration in Burnt Wood. By J. W. M. Fos- 
dick. At The Architectural League 
" Exhibit. 



THE art of mural decoration, in which the Egyptian 
excelled so far back as five thousand years ago y 
might be considered the beginning of all wall 
coverings. Greeks and Romans followed these first 
attempts by using for their walls a kind of stucco, creamy 
in color and susceptible of high polish. On these marble- 
like groundworks they laid in their graceful painted de- 
signs, or, where the stucco was used alone, moulded it 
into high relief upon the wet wall, and chose as subject 
either figure or some ornamental design. 



Bust of Ericksen. By August Lindstrom. 



THE Italians leaned strongly to leather decoration,, 
using for their material tanned rectangular shapes 
or pieces, which were covered with silver leaf and 
afterward varnished with a transparent yellow lacquer 
which gave a gold tinge to the silver. The skins were 
then stamped or embossed with patterns in relief, 
formed by the heavy pressure of metal dies ; the result 
being an alternating effect — one pattern in relief, the 
other sunken. These reliefs were finally hand-painted 
in brilliant colors, and formed rich and durable hang- 
ings. At the same period, and even at an earlier,, 
painted cloth and canvas to imitate tapestry was used, 
some of the most celebrated artists of the time being 
employed to do the work of decorating. 



